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Code of Virginia, as Amended to Adjournment of the General Assembly, 1904. 
Together with all other Statutes of a General and Permanent Nature then In 
Force, Including Tax Bill, Annotated Constitution of Virginia, Constitution of 
the United States, Declaration of Independence, Articles of Co federation. 
Published by Authority of the General Assembly. Edited by John Garland 
Pollard, of the Richmond Bar. In two volumes. West Publishing Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 1904. 

This is a notable work. In no calling or occupation is the saying that 
the saving of time is the lengthening of life truer than in the legal profes- 
sion. It is only in the comparatively recent past that we have awakened to 
the fact that unless short, if not royal, roads to the learning of the law, be 
discovered and continually multiplied, we shall soon be lost in the maze 
and congestion of that learning. To realize this, we have only to project 
ourselves forward a score of years, and endeavor to calculate roughly what 
will be the total product of the judicial mills of forty-five states of the 
Union and its Federal courts, of first instance and appellate. 

Fortunately, scientific methods, in the most exact sense, have already 
been applied to these conditions, by which the profession is enabled to keep 
abreast of the stream and by diligent study of digests and indexes, feel at 
least a degree of timid confidence in its knowledge of the case law of the 
day. 

All this is proportionately true of the situation in any one state. In 
Virginia we have one hundred and two volumes of state reports, averaging, 
we may reasonably estimate, seventy-five cases to a volume — a total, say of 
7,500. To these must be added the numerous Federal decisions and cur- 
rent state text-books and law journals, before an adequate idea can be had 
of the corpus of our local law. Now add to this the legislation of the state, 
especially in the cut-up, patched-up garb in which the Code of 1887 stood 
at the close of the last regular session of the General Assembly, and a con- 
dition is presented which makes any careful lawyer say in response to a 
request for an opinion, "I don't know, but I shall bury myself for a few 
hours, examine the indexes to a couple of thousand pages of statutes, and 
emerge with as accurate a guess as is possible." 

To this condition, the seriousness of which cannot easily be overestimated, 
Mr. Pollard has addressed himself in this work, and upon his work there 
can be only one judgment from bench and bar, and that is, Well done. It 
is far and away the best Code that the state has ever had. A bare com- 
parison of it with its predecessors will satisfy any one upon this point. 
We have now, for the 6rst time, an Annotated Code. Where, in the others, 
there have been a few blind citations of cases construing the several sec- 
tions, we have now not only the names of the cases, but a summary of their 
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rulings. And these are exhaustive. The purpose of the editor as stated in 
his preface, has been, First, to collect and classify all statutes of a perma- 
nent nature now in force, and, Second, to give the construction placed upon 
such statutes by the courts, and to refer to the comments in text-books and 
legal periodicals concerning the same. That we may gather some idea of 
the labor involved in the undertaking, we have only to scan the field in 
which he has labored. This comprises 101 volumes of Virginia Reports; 
193 of U. S. Reports; 128 of Federal Reports; 16 of Virginia Law Journal; 
8 of Virginia Law Register; 6 of Minor's Institutes; 2 of Barton's Law and 
2 of Barton's Chancery Practice; 1 of Lile's Notes and 1 of Graves', a total 
of 458 volumes. 

But the annotations are not confined to Virginia decisions. With the 
Negotiable Instrument Act appear decisions from the twenty-five states in 
which it is in operation. 

The Tax Bill is printed as appendix. It did not appear in the Code of 
1887, and the practitioner was thus compelled to look to another source for 
its numerous important provisions. The appropriateness of its insertion is 
seen in the fact that it contains many general provisions which we would 
not expect to find in a revenue measure. Another striking feature is the 
thirty-four statutory forms given in extenso. 

Last, and to many minds the most important feature of all, is the Index. 
We really have now an index which indicates — a scientific system of inclu- 
sion and exclusion, prepared by the expert in that line of the West Publish- 
ing Company, by means of which we can find every phase of each subject 
indexed under at least one head, if not xinder two or more. 

The typographical appearance of the volumes is most attractive, as is al- 
ways the case with the work of these publishers. 

Allusion might be made to other features of the Virginia Code Annotated, 
1904, but it must suffice, with what has been said, to add that the work is 
and for years to come will be an absolute necessity in every lawyer's office. 
Ample margins are afforded for future statute and case-annotation, and 
it is an easy matter to start with these volumes, and monthly or quarterly, 
to "post" them to date. It is only thus that we can feel assured that we are 
abreast of the stream — for a lapse of six or twelve months so magnifies the 
task that we postpone it until the appearance of the next "Martin" or 
"Michie." 

This review of the work would be manifestly incomplete without a word 
of appreciation of the workman who, in the face of serious obstacles, has 
carried to completion the plan which he conceived. Systematically and 
patiently he has toiled on until he sees the work of his brain and hands in 
its present concrete and enduring form. It is not too much to say that it 
is monumental in its nature — one with which any lawyer might be glad to 
have his name associated — and it is to be hoped that the profession, by its 
generous appreciation of the work, will encourage him to further effort and 
kindred undertakings, as to which, it may be, he stands even now only upon 
the threshold. George Bbyan. 



